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- RICHARD BROTHERS,  - 


MONG the many things which diſgrace the ati 

nals.of this country during the preſent century, 
the attempt of prophet Brothers and his diſciple 
Halhed, will not want ſucceſs in exciting the ſurpriſe 
and contempt of. 9 


As the 8 Aae is gone—as the age of prieſt- 


craft and ſuperſtition is going, one might have hoped | 


that the age of miracle and impoſition was not likely 
to be revived. It is indeed, ſtrange, that any man in 
his ſenſes ſhould, in this enlightened age, be ambi- 


tious of the name and character of a Prophet; that he 
mould venture to travel beyond the bounds of nature 


into unknown and unknowable regions, in order to 
eſtabliſh his fame upon the 1 Ignorance, weakneſs, and 
deluſion of mankind. 


A s ; Equally 


. 


Equally ilabee it may appear to men of common 
ſenſe, that there ſhould be found at the cloſe of the 
eighteenth century, a cool deliberate anſwer to ſuch 
folly and ſtupidity. The turn, however, which that 
anſwer will take, may, perhaps, juſtify the attempt, 
and prevent the neceſſity of any future refutation of 
inſpiration, prophecies, and miracles. Had Mr. Bro- 
thers given his prophecies the more humble name of 
». prediQtions ; had he left out his pretenſions to ſuch 
bigh blood and remote Connexions, inſtead of an im- 
poſtor or a madman, he might have paſſed for a phi- 
loſopher, who, having obſerved the ſame cauſes pro- 
duce the ſame effects in all ages, ventures to augur 
events the moſt diſaſtrous and calamitous, from the 
bloody and accurſed war in which Europe i is at preſent 
involved, 


Mr. Brothers ſets out with informing us, in 1 
chat we may give more implicit credence to his pro- 
phecies, that he is the Nephew of God, that he is 

uttetly. invulnerable to all human power. The latter of 
theſe aſſertions may be eaſily proved, and the former, 
I believe, will make very little impreſſion on any man 
in his right ſenſes; but let us ſee how Mr, Halhed 
| makes this out, and whether a common conveyancer | 
would not detett ſuch an error in the pedigree, as 
intirely to overthrow any claim to inheritance. In 
the firſt place, ſays our author, nobody will deny that 
Jeſus Chrift is God Almighty : It is well known, that 
Jeſus Chrilt had brothers and * whoſe children 


were, 


— 
* 


3 0 . 


were, of courſe, his nephe vs, and in the line of filia- | 

tion, a pedigree has been preſerved, for nearly two 

_ thouſand years, to prove Richard Brothers a lineal de- 
8 from the firſt 1 en 


As to his tion that Jeſus Chriſt was God A1. 

| mighty, not being a divine, I neither preſume to admit 
or deny, though to my common underſtanding, I could 
as eaſily conceive the Prince of Wales to be King 
George the Third ; but becauſe Mary had children by 
Joſeph, after the birth of Jeſus Chriſt, 1 do poſi - 
tively deny that they were, therefore, his brothers and 
ſiſters, capable of inheriting his eſtate, becauſe, at 
beſt, they could only be related by the mother's ſide, 


and the nature of the eſtate was ſuch as intirely to ſhut 


them out from all inheritance. I believe, the moſt 
ſtrenuous advocates for the immaculate virginity of 


Mary, have never yet allowed her one ſpark of the 
divine nature in herſelf, at leaſt, if there be any 


that have, the Church of England certainly does not 
pay her that compliment, and Jeſus Chriſt having been 
| begotten by the Holy Ghoſt, received all the divinity 
with which he was clothed from his Father, and not 


„ 


thing divine in her, till the Holy Ghoſt « came upon 
her, and the power of the Higheſt overſhadowed her,” 
and which left her entirely in the manger, at the birth 

of her Son; and as we have no accounts of his ever 

having any children, it is certain the property of 
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one ꝓarticle of it from his Mother, who never had any. 


| * and inſpiration, could have lingally deſcended | 
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to no one upon earth, for though Joſeph did not heſi. 


tate to take to his wife, after ſhe had had a child by 
the Holy Ghoſt, and raiſe up children, from whom 
Mr. Brothers pretends to be deſcended, yet they 
not inheriting any divinity from their Father 


-of Mother, or their: half-brether, from whom 1 


have already proved they could not inherit any, and 
who does not appear at his death to have bequeathed 


em any, could not poſſibly tranſmit it to their chil. 
dren; ſo that Mr. Brothers had better try his claim 


upon ſome other grounds, for on this it cannot ſtand 
a moment. But leaving ſuch traſh and nonſenſe 
to the quirks and quibbles of lawyers and divines, let 


us examine Mr. Brothers's and all other impottor's 


pretenhons upon a broader principle, and here I muſt 


_ advert to the arguments of that great and immortal 


man, David Hume. A fpirit of prophecy ſuppoſes 
ſomething miraculous and ſupernatural, which is a 
direct violation of the laws of nature; this cannot be 
very eaſily conceived, except by thoſe who think the 


ſuſpenſion of the laws of nature as eaſy, and attended 


with as little danger to the general order of the uni- 
verſe, as the ſuſpenſion of the Habeas Corpus i is to the 
liberties of Englithm en. . | 


— 


; What does Mr, Hume ſay on this ſubject? He 


. ſays this, „ A miracle is a violation of the laws, 


« of nature; and as firm and unalterable expe- 


e rience has eftabliſhed theſe laws, the. proof 


6 agal * a nde, from the very nature of the.. 


FP. 4.) 


c fact, is as entire as any argument from experience 


can poſſibly be imagined.*” Before I ſhould give 


my eredence to prophecies, I ſhould be as unreaſon- . 


able: as J. J. Rouſſeau, who requires to be preſent 


when. the prophecy is made, and allo when it is ful- 


| filled ; and not ſatisfied with this, he tells us, he would 
not even then believe it to be miraculous and ſuper- 
natural, unleſs it were proved to a moral certainty, 
that & the event which he had witneſſed, could not 


have taken place in the ordinary courſe of things.” 


AS 


Such, alas! is the dilemma to which every commu- 


nity thav eſtabliſhes its religion on prophecy, miracles, 
revelation, and divine interpoſuion is reduced, that 5 
it will be ever ſubjeg to Prophets, who call them- 


ſelves the ſons, nephews, couſins, or {ome other 


relation of God, and the deluſion under which the 
members labour, will make them an almoſt certain 
prey to the doctrines of ingenious impoſtors; nor do 


I ſce how. the believers in prophecy and miracle, 
without great ſophiſtry, can get out of the corner into 


which theſe two champions of impoſition and ab. 


ſurdity have driven them. 


\ 


For if you once admit Daniel | to have been a Pro. | 


phet, and that thoſe frantic viſions were the effect of 


*The whole of this incomparable eflay | 18 13 complete an anſwer 


to all impoſtors, whether ancient or modern, that I ſhall affix it to 


this Pamphlet, well knowing the impoſſibility of uſing better argu- 
ments, or of enforcing them with ſuch clearneſs and ye Ian- 


guage. 


„„ Wine 


[8 
divine inſpiration given him by a Being exiſting in 
_ thoſe regions, which the moſt determined and un- 
. weaned: travellers have hitherto neyer been able to 
approach, to whom the future is always preſent, of 
whom, from human experience, we cannot form the 
moſt remote idea, to whom all nations have bowed 
and offered ſacrifices, either as the idol of their 
imaginations or their hands, who is not to be diſcos 
vered by ſenſation or perception, and who eludes the 
moſt ſubtile reſearches that the mind of man is capable 
A of making ; admitting this, Why might not Mr. Bro- 
thers declare theſe prophecies to be now: fulfilling i in 
as unqualified and preſumptuous a manner as any 
other man that does or ever did exiſt; and what is 
to prevent Mr. Halhed- diſciplined, as he ſays he 1 is, 
tin the occupation of decyphering myſterious and 
00 allegorical modes of compoſition ;” his head, though 
not crammed with our own ſacred writings, yet ready 
to burſt with thoſe of the Old Hindus,” diſcovering 
8 with infinite pains the true meaning of the Hindu 
„ & triad of energies and power, Brahma, Viſhnu, and 
A... Shiva,” perfarming | many mighty exploits with 
42 , ſpace, and time,“ and at laſt, elucidating 
ce all the ſurviving remains of genuine Brachmanical 
66 mythology.” What I ſay, i is to preventſuch a man 
with words big and hard enough to eſtabliſh big 
relationſhip with heaven, and certainly with learning 
; ſufficient to ſtamp the reputation of fifty Prophets, Or 
to lay all the Ghoſts in Chriſtendom, from proving 
6h: by' ſcientifical eee and almoſt ocular demon- 
| / 4 | | | | ration 
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gration, the aſſertions of his maſter ? What is to pre - 
vent his having the © Clue,” his knowing the true 
mot de Uanigme” „and expounding the ſecrets to 
which it applies, as well as any other conjuror of 
knigmatiſt that ever deceived and We at the 
n of the world. 


But, ſays the Divine, unable to get out of the 


corner, thoſe in whom I believe were neither conju- 
rors or ænigmatiſts, they were ſent from God, they 
were inſpired by Him, they were empowered by Him 
to overturn all nature, and, in ſhort, to do what they 


pleaſe, whereas theſe men are mere impoſtors. With 


all due deference to that large wig, may I-not hum- 


bly aſk, Upon what grounds he believes one ſet of \ 


pretenders true, and another falſe? Unleſs I am much 
miſtaken, the very arguments he would uſe to prove 
the truth of the one, would go to eſtabliſh the veracity 


of the other, as thoſe he muſt uſe to overturn the pre- 
tenſions of falſe Prophets, muſt neceſſarily deſtroy 


. the pretenſions of the true. Why then the teſtimony 
which I have, ſays he, is ſufficient to fatisfy my mind. 


| What! will the concordant or diſcordant teſtimony 


of four men, of forty, nay, of four hundred, make you 
believe what you know to be impoſſible, and what 
you cannot conceive? Can you think it more pro- 
bable that theſe impoſſibilities ſhould have happened, 


than that the hiſtorians ſhould have told lies, or have 
been miſtaken? 'Here the Divine flics into a paſſion, | 


Faiſes the mighty arm of orthodoxy and authority, 
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knocks down the ſceptical raſcals that pen him up; and 


. again into the ocean of abſurdity, urin to 


is Tenpt with 8 feet, 
© The dark, unbottomed, infinite abyſs, 

„ And through the palpable obſcure, find out | 
« His uncouth way.“ “ | 


Hence it is, that impoſtors are let looſe upon the 


| world; here they reſt as on a rock that cannot be 
ſhaken, without 'the great fabric of received opi- 


nions e to the ground. 


Why en let it fall! it cannot be propped up 
much longer, and from its ruins truth will ariſe ar- 


m. in alt the beauty and purity. of reaſon. 


Were not the ſyſtem of error and delukon "SM 
up- in religion as well as politics, there would be no 
neceſſity for Mr. Halhed to adviſe Government, to 
« attend to the irritation theſe forebodings may 
produge on the public mind;” for, ſays he, if you 
attempt to diſpute with Mr. Brothers, his anſwer is, 
6 ſearch the Scriptures, yourſelves. As Chriſtians, you 
muſt acknowledge them to be the perfect ſources of 
all Yeaſt. and tet they be the  touchſtone of my 
aſſertions.” . as e 


It is allo by puzzling them with the myſteriouſneſs 


and incomprehenſibility of their religion, and by 


= 7 N e haraſſing 


* 


E 
FEY I and: hinting them with wits; * Mr. 
Halhed is enabled to caſt the following reflection 
upon the people. „ The great maſs of the people 
tob ſore with their ſufferings, not to graſp at any 
offer of conſolation, . and. too credulous to form acy 
curate notions of its origin, is eaſily worked upon by 
every ſpecies of oracular pretenſion; and we all 


know, that when men are once ſteadily perſuaded of 


the authenticity of a prophecy, they are almoſt in- 


voluntarily led to perform * * ne its con 


pletion.“ 


— % 


Having examined the pretenſions of our prophet 


and his diſciple, and ſhewn the inextricable- diffi= 


culties to which religioniſts are expoſed; let us now 
enquire into the intrinſic merits of Mr. Halhed's 
book, diveſting it, as all Tuck books ought. to be, of 


its divine-infpiration. - On the firſt peruſal of that 


book, conſidering the ſcholar-like manner in which 
it is written, and ſtruck as every man muſt be 


with the beauty and elegance of the ſtile; I certainly | 
did believe, that the author excelled all other men in 
irony; and in that ſenſe, I venture to pronounce it 
the ſevereſt ſatire that ever was written upon pro- 


phecies and miracles; but when I heard from indu- 
bitable authority that nothing was more remote from 


the author's intentions than irony and ſatire, 1 could 


not help exclaiming with Feſtus, Halhed! «« thou art 


beſide thyſelf, much learning hath made thee mad.” 
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To the firſt five pages, no real friend to his erf 
will, V believe, withhold aſſent. 

The clear, ene . manner in which he 
treats the queſtion of peace or var, the arguments 
which he adduces to ſhew the immediate neceſſity of 
the former, and the imminent danger in a raſh and 
wilful perſeverance in the latter, cannot be paſſed 
by, without much well-merited encomium on the 
author. But had he treated this ſubje& with infi- | 
nitely more {kill and judgment, or in ten thoufand 55 
times more brilliant and beautiful language than he 
has, he would not have fo much prejudiced me in 
his fayour, as to have gained my credence and ap- 

| as rank to the traſh which ES; 8 


And here let it be conſidered, that 8 is no 
dream or viſion which the wildeſt or moſt heated 
imagination can invent, which an ingenious man, 
and one who 1s * fortified with a pre-acquired apti- 
tude in theſe ſtudies,” will not make applicable to 
any ſubje& he pleaſes. How many abſurd and ridi- 
culous things have been proved by thoſe to whom the 
true mot de I'znigme has been revealed, and to whom 
the clue or «© true key” has been given, from nume- 
I rical letters in the Revelations. In this manner, I 
, Know not how many ways there are of proving the 
* Pope to be the Devil, beſides ſeveral other wonderful 
things, which having neither aptitude or partiality 
WES | for 


: 1 * 5 
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. 3 
for theſe ſtudies, I cannot mention. In the firſt. 
place, Mr. Brothers prognoſticates fatal cataſtro- 3 
phies to every King in Europe, and Mr. Halhed has | 3 | 
diſcovered their fate to be . unequivocally announced | 
in the prophecies of Daniel and Eſdras, particularly | 
in the annihilation of the Britiſh Nayy; but one of l 
the Kings of Europe, never renowned for the “ true | 


ſpirit of propketic lore, or the genuine ſpark of gro- 
| %. methean fire,” has prognoſticated this very = 
himſelf, and in as unequivocal a manner as his im- 
perfe& rapidity and impediment of ſpeech would 
allow bim, in theſe well-known words. What! 
What! if they go on at this rate, in thirty years 
they will not leave a King in Europe,” and nothing 
in the page of hiſtory ever tended more to verify 
the predictions of his Majeſty, than the condutt 
which the King's of Europe have adopted for theſe 1 
laſt five years towards the French Revolution. | 55 3 
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What man that had been accuſtomed to trace w i 
eſſects to their ſource, looking at the cauſes which ö 
produced that glorious event, and the rapid progreſs 
and extenſive diffuſion of human knowledge through- | | 
out Europe, would want the aid of divine inſpira- = 
tion to foreſee the effects it muſt produce. What 9 
man that had been accuſtomed to exert his reaſoning | A | 
powers, when he beheld the Kings of Europe | ö 
riſing in dread array from their blood ſtained thrones, = 
affrighted at this prodigy of human wiſdom, and 
trembling at the fate that awaited their own arbitrary 


powers LL 
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FRI unſheath the 3 fword, and. enter into a 
dark and foul confpiracy*® to murder in its cradle the 
dreaded infant, who, in its fearful and defenceleſs 
- Rate, (terrified like the young Aſtyanax at the war- 
like appearance of Hettor, retreats before, their 
coward arms, clings to its mother S breaſt, and craves 
her protection; and when he beheld that mother, no 
Jeſs than a whole nation of four and twenty millions, 
| 'rouſed with frantic agony for the fſafety-of her off. 
© Ipring, ſwear to foſter and defend it, or periſh in its 
cauſef; who, I ſay, could require the affiltance of 
| A 1164 =avg to predict the dow nfall of NEO in the 
1 ant 
What, Geben the 1 in this yew and difficult 
ſituation ſhould fall out and quarrel among them- 
felves about the mode of its preſervation, ſurrounded 
| and beſet as they were by external. and -unternal ene- 
'B mies, they all agreed that liberty ſhould be preſerved, 
and that the machinations of its | foes ſhould return 
| upon i themſelves with infamy, Ae and ruin. 


; If in this nefarious deed, Facknd wantonly choſe 
to take a part, and at length not only become herſelf 
a principal, but -the great ſupport, nay the very 
nerves and ſinews of its continuance; if, after re- 
peated warnings at home and defeatsabroad ſhe blindly | 
_ perliſt till her enemies be at her gates, and till ſhe 
be compelled to accept ſuch terms as es ſhall think 


BD 5 Treaty of Piltnitz. # Vivte kibre, ou mourir. 
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proper to diktate; does it require any preternatural 


light to foreſee that they will never allow that havy 
to exiſt, which, inftcad of employing its tremendous 
power, as it ought to have done, in protecting the 
rights and independence of mankind, has ſeareely 
ever been exerted, but in bullying or eriſlaving diſ- 


tant and neighbouring nations. To conclude: Mr. 


Brothers prophecies the deftruQion' of the Britifh 


Parliament, the city of London, and the whole Britiſh 


nation, and fixes fo _ a period as the month ef 


ſhould actually take lace at'the time — 
this inſpired writer, before I gave him eretlit for is 
inſpiration, 1 ſhould inſiſt with my friend Rouffeau, 
upon having it proved to a demonſtration, that all 
this could not have been accompliſhed by human 
means; ſuch is the unexampled energy of the French 
nation, the 90 and a oa ON 3 
creaſing to ſuch an alarming degree e ba ene- 
mies, together with a tolal want of any cauſe to call 
forth the like energy and exertion. PS 


* 


But were the Britiſh Parliament to. come to an 


immediate declaration, that they had no right to in- 


terfere with the internal government of France; were 


they to acknowledge her Republic one and indiviſi- 


ble, as the *beſt of Britiſh Patriots long ſince adviſed, 


Earl Stanhope, 


and 
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and to expreſs their 'readineſs to, enter into Hegoci- 
_ ations for a fair and honourable peace; were the 


means of corruption taken away and applied to bet- 
ter purpoſes; were that Parliament reformed of its 


enormous and acknowledged abuſes, and purged of 


thoſe men who make a merchandize of their fouls 
of thoſe who infamouſly and audaciouſly dare enter 
that houſe as independent and faithful repreſenta- 
tives of the people, and afterwards « crouch behind 
the Treaſury-bench with their ſouls in their hands, 
like country girls in the market with their butter and 


eggs before them, anxiouſly waiting for the lucky 
moment, when the tellers would come and rid them 


of their burden, that they might go home and hide them- 
ſelves,” I would venture to preditt, that the King, 
Parliament, and Conſtitution of this country, would, 
in ſpite of Mr. Brothers or Mr. Halhed, of Daniel 
or Eſdras, not only ſurvive the * June, but 
* many Junes to come. 4 


= 


THE END. 


HUME's 


HUME'Ss ESSAY 


ON 


MIRACLES. 


THERE is, in Dr. TIL LOorSOx's writings, an ar- 


gument againſt the real pręſence, which is as 
conciſe, and elegant, and ſtrong, as any argument 
can poſſibly be ſuppoſed againſt a doctrine ſo little 
worthy of a ſerious refutation. It is acknowledged 


on all hands, ſays that learned prelate, that the 


authority, either of the ſcripture or of tradition, is 


founded merely on the teſtimony of the apoſtles, who. - 


were eye · witneſſes to thoſe miracles of our Saviour, 


by which he proved his divine miſſion. Our evi- 


dence, then, for the truth of the Chriſtian religion, is 
leſ; than the evidence for the truth of our ſenſes; be- 
cauſe, even in the firſt authors of our religion, it was 
no greater; and it is evident it muſt diminiſh in 
paſſing from them to their diſciples; nor can any 
one reſt ſuch confidence in their teſtimony, as in the 
immediate object of his ſenſes. But a weaker evi- 
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dence can never deſtroy a ſtronger; and therefore, 
were the doctrine of the real preſence ever ſo clearly 
revealed in ſcripture, it were directly contrary to the 
rules of juſt reaſoning to give our aſſent to it. It 


contradicts ſenſe, though both the ſcripture and 


tradition, on which it is ſuppoſed to be built, carry 
not ſuch evidence with them as ſenſe; when they 
are conſidered merely as external evidences, and are 


not brought home to every one's breaſt, by the im- 


mediate operation of the Holy Spirit. 

Nothing is ſo convenient as a deciſive argument of 
this kind, which muſt at leaſt filence the moſt arro- 
gant bigotry and ſuperſtitian; and free us from their 
impertinent ſolicitations. I flatter myſelf, that I 


have diſcovered an ar gument of alike nature, which, 


if juſt, will, with the wiſe and learned, be an ever- 


 lhſtingeheck to allkinds of ſuperſtitious deluſion, and 


conſequently. will be uſeful as long as the world en- 
dures. For ſo long, I preſume, will the accounts 
of : miracles and. prodigies be daund in all hiſtory, 
ſacred and * 

Though experience * our 1 guide i in reaſon- 
ing concerning matters of fact, it muſt be acknow- 
ledged, that this guide is not altogether infallible, 
but in ſome caſes is apt to lead us into errors. One 
who, in qur climate, ſhould expect better weather in 


3 any week of Juxx than in one of DzczMBER, would 


. 


bog'® 


an) ms wo „ 


( 


reaſon juſtly and .conformably to experience; but it 


is certain, that he may happen, in the event, to find 
himſelf miſtaken, However, we may obſerve, that 


in ſuch a caſe, he would have no cauſe to complain 
of experience; becauſe it commonly informs us be- 


forehand of the uncertainty, by that contrariety of 
events, which we may learn from a diligent obſerva- 
tion. All effects follow not with like certainty from 
their ſuppoſed cavſes. - Some events are found, in all 


countries and all ages, to have been conſtantly con- 
joined together: Others are found to have been more 
variable, and ſometimes to diſappoint our expecta- 
tions; ſo that in our reaſonings concerning matter of 


fact, there are all ĩmaginable degrees of aſſurance, 


from the higheſt e to the dirs han me 
moral evidence. 


* . f : ; 
#7 i 


. wich man, therefore, pridþbctioni: his belief to 


| the evidence. In {ſuch conclufions as are founded on: 


an infallible experience, he expects the event with 
the laſt degree of aſſurance, and regards his paſt ex - 
perience as a full prof of the future exiſtence of that 
event. In other cafes, he proceeds with more cau- 
tion: He weighs the oppoſite experiments: He con- 
fiders which ſide is ſupported by the greater numberof 
experiments: To that fide he inclines, with doubt 
and heſitation; and when at laſt he fixes his judg- 
ment, the evidence exceeds not what we properly 


| call Or” All probability, then, ſuppoſes an 
B 2 oppoſition 
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oppoſition of experiments and obſervations, where 
the one fide is found to overbalance the other; and 
to produce a degree of evidence proportioned to the 
ſuperiority. A hundred inſtances or experiments on 
one fide, and fifty on another, afford a doubtful ex- 
pectation of any event; though a hundred uniform 
experiments, with only one that is contradictory, 
reaſonably beget a pretty ſtrong degree of aſſurance, 
In all cafes, we muſt balance the oppoſite experi- 
ments, where they are oppoſite, and dedu& the 
{ſmaller number from the greater, in order to know | 
7 the aka force of — ev idence. 


10 lande theſe does toa ION n 
Ve may obſerve, that there is no ſpecies of reaſon- 
ing more common, more uſeful, and even necellary 
to human life, than'that which 1s derived from the 
teſtimony of men, and the reports of eye witneſſes 
and ſpectators. This ſpecies of reaſoning, perhaps, 
one may deny to be founded on the relation of 
cauſe and effect. I ſhall not diſpute about a word. 
It will be ſufficient to obſerve, that our aſſurance in 
any argument of this kind, is derived from no other 
principle than our obſervation of the veracity of hu- 
man teſtimony, and of the uſual conformity of facts 
to the reports of witneſſes. It being a general 
maxim that no objects have any diſcoverable con- 
nection together, and that all the inferences which 
we can draw from one to another, are founded mere- 
FFF e ly 
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Oo ob 
ly on our experience of their conſtant and regular 
conjunction; it is evident, that we ought not to make 


an exception to this maxim in favour of human 


| teſtimony, whoſe connection with any event ſeems, 
an itſelf, as little neceſſary as an any other. Were 


not the memory tenacious to a certain degree; had 
not men commonly an inclination to truth and a 
principle of probity; were they not ſenſible to ſhame, 
when detected in a falſehood: Were not theſe, I ſay, 
diſcovered by experience to be qualities inherent in 
human nature, we ſhould never repoſe the leaſt con- 


fidence in human teſtimony. A man dehrious, or 
noted for falſehood and villainy, has no manner of 


authority wo us. 


— 


And, as the 8 derived from withelſt and 
human teſtimony, is founded on paſt experience, ſo 


it varies with the experience, and is regarded 
either as a prog or a probability, according as the 


conjunction between any particular kind of report, 
and any kind of object, has been found to be con- 
ſtant or variab e. There are a number of circum- 


ſtances to be taken into conſideration in all judg- 
ments of this kind; and the ultimate ſtandard, by 


which we determine all diſputes that may ariſe 
concerning them, is always derived from experience 


and obſervation. Where this experience is not en- | 


tirely uniform on any fide, it is attended with an un- 


_ avoidable contrariety in our judgments, and with 
3 | the 
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1 | 
the ſame oppoſition and mutual deſtruction of argu- 
ment as in every other kind of evidence. We fre- 
quently helitate concerning the reports .of others. 
We balance the oppoſite circumſtances which cauſe 
any doubt or uncertainty; and when we diſcover a 
{ſuperiority on any fide, we incline to it; but fill 
with a diminution of aſſurance, in eee to the | 


force abs its . 


This charrariety of cer | in the preſent caſe, 
may be derived from ſeveral different cauſes, from 


the oppoſition of contrary teſtimony, from the cha- 


racter or number of the witneſſes, from the manner 
oftheir delivering their teſtimony, or from che union 
of all theſe circumſtances. We entertain a ſuſpicion 
concerning any matter of fact, when the witneſſes 


| contradict each other; when they are but few, or of 


a doubtful character; when they have an intereſt in 
what they affirm; when they deliver their teſtimony 
with heſitation, or, on the contrary, with too violent 
aſſeverations. There are many other particulars 
of the ſame kind, which may diminiſh or deſtroy 
the force of any argument derived from human 


teſtimony. 


Suppoſe, Cob inſtance, that the fact, which the teſ- 
timony endeavoursto eſtabliſh, partakes of theextra- 
ordinary and the marvellous, in that caſe the evidence 
reſulting from the ane admits of a diminution 


+84 PE 9 . 


623) 
Er eater or leſs, in proportion as the fact is more or 
leſs unuſual. The reaſon why we place any credit 
in witnefles and hiſtorians, is not derived from any 
connection which we perceive, à priori, between teſti- 
mony and reality, but becauſe we are accuſtomed to 


ſind a conformity between them. But when the fact 
atteſted is ſuch a one as has ſeldom fallen under our 


__ obſervation, here is a conteſt of two oppoſite experi- 
ences, of which the one deſtroys the other as far as 
irs force goes; and the ſuperior can only operate on 
the mind by the force which remains. The very ſame 
principle of experience which gives us a certain de- 
gree of aſſurance in the teſtimony of witneſſes, gives 
us alſo, in this caſe, another degree of aſſurance 
againſt the fact which they endeavour to eſtabliſh; 
from which contradiction there neceſſarily ariſes a 


counterpoiſe, and mutual deſtruction of belief and 


authority. 


I ſhould not believe ſuch a ſtory were it told me by 
Caro, was a proverbial ſaying in Roux, even during 
the lifetime of that philoſophical patriot*, The in- 

. credibility of a fact, it was allowed, might invalidate 
ſo great an 2 authority. 


4 


5 The 1. NDIAN prince, who refuſed to believe the 
firſt relations concerning the effects of froſt, reaſoned . 
Juilly; and it ena n very ſtrong teſtimony 
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to engage hie affent to facts that aroſe from a ſtate of 

nature with which he was unacquainted, and which 
bore ſo little analogy to thoſe events of which he had 
conftant and uniform experience. Though they 


were not contrary to his experience, __ were be 
conformable to ut, 9 TY 


| Butin WP to an the is 00 the 

| teſtimony of witneſſes, let us ſuppoſe, that the fact 
1 which they affirm, inſtead of being only marvellous, 
is really miraculous; and ſuppoſe alſo that the teſti- 
mony, confidered apart and in itſelf, amounts to an 
entire proof, in that caſe, there is proof againſt proof, 
of which the ſtrongeſt muſt prevail, but ſtill with a 
diminution ys its force, in ns OT to that of its 
_. antagoniſt; | 


A miracle is a violation of the laws of nat: ire; and 
as a firm and unalterable experience has eſtabliſhed 
theſe laws, the proof againſt a miracle, from the very 
nature of the fa&, is as entire as any argument from 
experience can poſſibly be imagined, Why is it more 
than probable that all men muſt die; that lead can- 
not of itfelf remain ſuſpended in the air; that fire 
conſumes wood, and isextinguiſhed by water; unleſs | 
it be, that theſe events are found agreeable to the 
laws of nature, and there is required a violation of 
_ theſe laws, or, in other words, a miracle to prevent 
them? Nothing 1 is eſteemed a miracle, if it ever hap- 
pen in the common * 5 nature. It is no miracle 

that 


o 45 4 
chat a man ſeemingly in good health ſhould die ona 
ſudden; becauſe ſuch a kind of death, though more 
unuſual than any other, has yet been frequently ob- 
ſerved to happen. But it is a miracle, that a dead 


man ſhould come to life; becauſe that has never been 


obſerved in any age or country. There muſt, there- 


fore, be a uniform experience againſt every miracu- 


lous event, otherwiſe the event would not merit that 


appellation. And as an uniform experience amounts 


to a proof, there is here a direct and full proof from 
the nature of the fact againſt the exiſtence of any 


miracle; nor can ſuch a proof be deſtroyed, or the 


miracle rendered credible, but 9 an — 3 


| 1 is ſuperior. 


The je plain conſequence is cons it is a aa mar- 
im worthy of our attention), That no teſtimony 
« 1s fufficient to eftablifh a miracle, unleſs the teſti- 


ce mony be of ſuch a kind, that its falſehood weuld 


e be more miraculous than the fact which it endea- 


« vours to eſtabliſh: And even in that caſe there is 


* amutval deſtruction ofarguments, andthe ſuperior 


„only gives us an aſſurance ſuitable to that degree 


of force which remains after deducting the in- 
e ferior.. When any one tells me, that he faw a 


dead man reſtored to life, I immediately eonſider with 
myſelf, whether it be more probable that this perſon 
mould either deceive or be deceived, or that the fact 
Wr He relates mould hayc happened. 1 

weigh 
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weigh the one miracle againſt the other; and ce 
ing to the ſuperiority which I diſcover, I pronounce 
my deciſion, and always reject the greater miracle. 
If the falſehood of his teſtimony would be more mi- 
raculous than the event which he relates, then, and 
- not till then, can he * to command my belief 

or < Hams q- 8 45 


PART II. 


In the foregoing reaſoning we have ſuppoſed that 
the teſtimony, upoh which a miracle is founded, may 
poſſibly amount to an entire proof, and that the 
falfehood of that teſtimony would be a real prodigy : 
But it is eaſy to ſhew, that we have been a great 
deal too liberal in our conceſſion, and that there 
never was a miraculous event eſtabliſhed-on fo full 
an evidence. 


. / 
4 — 


For. fi, Tnere is not to be found, in all hiſtory, 
any miracle atteſted by a ſufficient number of men 
of ſuch unqueſtionable good ſenſe, education, and 
learning, as to ſecure us againſt a'l deluſion in them- 
ſelves; of ſuch undoubted integrity, as to place 
them beyond all ſuſpicion of any deſign to deceive 
others; of ſuch credit and reputation in the eyes of 
mankind, as to have a great deal to loſe in caſe of 

| their is detected i in "FF falſehood ; and at the 


ſame 


prank, wt 


a) 


fame time, atteſting facts performed in ſuch a ooblia 


manner, and in ſo celebrated a part of the world, as 

to render the deteRtion-unavoidabie; All which cir- 
cumſtances are requiſite to give us a full aſſurance: in 
the en of men. | 


; Secandly, We may obſerve in human nature a 
principle, which, if ſtrictly examined, will be found 
todiminiſh extremely the aflurance which we might, 
from human teſtimony, have inany kind of prodigy. 
The maxim, by which we commonly conduct our- 
ſelves, in our reaſonings, is, that the objects of which 
we have no expericnce, reſemble thoſe of which we 
have; that what we have found to be more uſual is 
always moſt probable; and that where there is an 
oppoſition of arguments, we ought to give the pre- 
ference to ſuch as are founded on the greateſt num- 
ber of paſt obſervations: But, though in proceeding 
by this rule, we readily reject any fact which is un- 
uſual and incredible im an ordinary degree, yet, in 
advancing farther, the mind obſerves not always the 
ſame rule ; but when any thing is affirmed utterly 
abſurd and miraculons, it rather the more readily 
admits of ſuch a fact, upon account of that very 


circumſtance which ought to deſtroy all its authority. 
The paſſion of furpriſe and wonder, ariſing from mi- 
racles, being an agreeable emotion, gives a ſenſible 
tendency towards the belief of thoſe events from 


which it is derived. And this goes ſo 3 that 
| £ Og even 


026) 
even thoſe ho cannot enjoy this pleaſure imme 
diately, nor can believe thoſe miraculous events of 
which they are informed, yet love to partake of 
the ſatisfaction at ſecond-hand or by rebound, and 


place a pride and delight in * the admiration 
of others. J | 


With en are the miraculous accounts 
of travellers received, their deſcription of ſea and 
land monſters, their relations of wonderful adven- 
tures, ſtrange men, and uncouth manners? But if 
the ſpirit of religion join itſelf to the love of won- 
der, there 1 is an end of common ſenſe; and human 
teſtimony, in theſe circumſtances, loſes all preten- 
ſions to authority. A religioniſt may be an enthu- 
ſiaſt, and imagine he ſees what has no reality: He 
may know his narrative to be falſe, and yet perſevere 
in it with the beſt intentions in the world, for the 
fake of promoting ſo holy a cauſe: Or even where 
this deluſion has not place, vanity, excited by ſo 
ſtrong a temptation, operates on him more power- 
Fully than on the reſt of mankind in any other cir- 
cumſtances, and ſelf-intereſt with equal force. His 
auditors may not have, and commonly have not, 
ſofficient judgment to canvaſs his evidence: What 
judgment they have, they renounce by principle, 
in theſe ſublime and myſterious ſubjects: Or if they 
were ever ſo willing to employ it, paſſion, and a 
8 * diſturb the regularity of its 


operations. 


dulity. 


a ( 29 ) 
operations. Their credulity increaſes his impu- 
dence; and his — e their cre-- 


— * 
* 


Eloquence, when at its higheſt pitch, Jeaves little 


room for reaſon or reflection; but addreſſing itſelf 
entirely to the fancy or the affections; captivates the 

_ willing hearers, and ſubdues their me 
Happily, this pitch it ſeldom attains. But what a 

TuLLyY or a DEmosTHENES could ſcarcely effect 


over a Roman or ATHENIAN audience, every Capus 


chin, every itinerant or ſtationary teacher can per- 
form over the generality of mankind, and in a 
higher degree, by e ſuck * _ "—_ 


cept Jn hay 


The many cnflanods of PRIN miracles na pro- = 


phecies, and ſupernatural events, which, in all ages, 


have either been detected by contrary evidence, or 


which dete& themſelves by their abſurdity; prove 


ſuſficiently the ſtrong propenſity of mankind to the 


extraordinary and the marvellous, and onght rea- 
ſonably to beget a ſuſpicion againſt all relations of 


this kind. This is our natural way of thinking, 


even with regard to the moſt common and moſt 
credible events. For inſtance, there is no kind of 
report which riſes ſo eaſily, and ſpreads fo quickly, 


_ eſpecially in country places and provincial towns; 
a5 thoſe concerning marriages :. inſomuch that two 
. Ok young 
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6 
young perſons of equal condition never ſee each 
other twice, but the whole neighbourhood imme- 
diately join them together. The pleaſure of telling 
a piece of news ſo intereſting, of propagating it, and 
of being the firſt reporters of it, ſpreads the intelli- 
gence. | And this is ſo well known, that no man of 
ſenſe gives attention to theſe reports, till he find 
them confirmed by ſome greater evidence. Do not 
the ſame paſſions, and others ſtill ſtronger, incline 


the generality of mankind: to believe and report, 


with the greateſt ychemence and aſſurance, all re- 
"ep miracles? 1 | 04h) 


ti -Thindh, ? It forms a ſtrong preſumption againſt 


all ſupernatural and miraculous relations, that they 


are obſerved chiefly to abound among ignorant and 
barbarous nations; or if a civilized people has ever 
given admiſſion to any of them, that people will be 
found to have received them from ignorant and 
barbarous anceſtors, who travifinicted them with 
that inviolable ſanction and authority which always 
attend received opinions. When we peruſe the firſt 


hiſtories of all nations, we are apt to imagine our- 


ſelves tranſported into ſome new world; where the 


whole frame of nature is disjointed, and every ele- 


ment performs its operations in a different manner 
from what it does at preſent. Battles, revolutions, 
peſtilence, famine, and death, are never the effect of 
thoſe natural cauſes which we experience. Prodi- 

THF = gies, 


| . 
gies, omens, oracles, judgments, quite obſcure the 
few natural events that are intermingled with them. 

But as the former grow thinner every page, in pro- 

portion as we advance nearer the enlightened ages, 

we ſoon learn, that there is nothing myſterious or 
ſupernatural in the caſe, but that all proceeds from 
the uſual propenſity of mankind towards the mar- 
vellous; and that though this inclination. may at 
intervals receive a check from ſenſe and learning, 

it can never be e extirpated from e 
nature. 

It is 8 A judicious reader is apt to ſay, upon 
the peruſal of theſe wonderful hiſtorians, that ſuch 
prodigious events never happen in our days. But it is 
nothing ſtrange, 1 hope, that men ſhould-lie in all 
ages. You mult ſurely have ſeen inſtances enow of 
that frailty. Lou have yourſelf heard many ſuch 
marvellous relations ſtarted, which, being treated 
with ſcorn by all the wiſe and judicious, have at 


| laſt been abandoned even by the vulgar. Be aſſur- 
ed, that thoſe renowned lies, which have ſpread 
and flouriſhed to ſuch a monſtrous height, aroſe 
5 from like beginnings; but being ſown. in a more 
1 proper ſoil, ſhot up at laſt into e — 
* _ to thoſe which FAY n. | 11 

K 40 was a \ wiſe clin in that falſe 1 4 
- ANDER, who, though now forgotten, was once ſo 


R 11s) - | famous, "2 


(32). 
famous, to lay the firſt ſcene of his iapoſiace 5 in 
PAPHLAGONIA, where, as Luctan tells us, the people 
were extremely ignorant and ſtupid, and ready to 
ſwallow even the groſſeſt deluſion. People at a dif- 


_ tance, who are weak enough to think the matter 
at all worth enquiry, have no opportunity. of re- 
ceiving better information. The ſtories come mag- 


nified to them by a hundred circumſtances. Fools 


are induſtrious in propagating the impoſture; while 


the wife and learned are contented, in general, to 
deride its abſurdity, without informing themſelves 
of the particular facts by which it may be diſtinctly 

refuted. And thus the impoſtor above mentioned 
was enabled to proceed, from his ignorant Payyia- 
GONIANS, to the enliſting of votaries, even among 
the Grecian philoſophers, and men of the moſt 


eminent rank and diſtinction in Rowe . Nay, could 


engage the attention of that ſage emperor Marcus 
Aunkrrus; ſo ſar as to make him truſt the ſucceſs 


ol a military expedition to his deluſive prophecies. 


The advantages are ſo great, of ſtarting an impoſ- 
ture among an ignorant people, that even though 


the deluſion ſhould be too groſs to impoſe on the 


generality of them (wwhich, though ſeldom, is ſometimes 
the caſe), it has a much better chance for ſucceeding 
in remote countries, than if the firſt ſcene had been 
laid in a city renowned for arts and knowledge. 
I * ignorant and barbarous of theſe barbarians 

| carry 


4 

f carry the report abroad. None of their countrymen 
have a large correſpondence; or ſufficient credit and 
2uthority to contradict and beat down the deluſions; 
Mens inclination to the marvellous has full oppor- 
tunity to diſplay itſelf. And thus a ſtory, which is 


univerſally exploded in the place where it was firſt 


ſtarted; ſhall paſs for certain at a thouſand miles 
diſtance. But had AhEXAN DER fixed his reſidence 


at ATHENS; the philoſophers of that renowned mart 
of learning had immediately ſpread, throughout the 


whole Roman empire, their ſenſe of the matter; 


which. being ſupported by ſo great authority, and 


_ diſplayed by all the force of reaſon and eloquence, 


had entirely opened the eyes of mankind. It is 


true, Lucian, paſting by chance through Parat a- 


GONIa, had an opportunity of performing this good 


office. But though much to be wiſhed, it does not 
always happen, that every ALEXANDER meets with 


a LUCIAN, ready to ORE and detect his . 0 
tures. | | | 


| may add as a fourth reaſon, which diminiſhes = 
the authozity of prodigies, that there is no teſti- 


mony for any, even thoſe which have not been ex- 
preſsly detected, that is not oppoſed by an infinite 


number of witneſſes; ſo that not only the miracle 


deſtroys the credit of teſtimony, but the teſtimony 
deſtroys itſelf. To make this the better underſtood, 


let us conſider, that, in matters of religion, hat- 


C ever 
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„ 
Jn" different is contrary ; and that it is impoſſible 
the religions of ancient Rome, of Turkey, of Stam, 
and of Cuina, ſhould all of them be eſtabliſhed on 
on any ſolid foundation. Every miracle, therefore, 
pretended to have been wrought in any of theſe re- 
ligions (and all of them abound in miracles), as its 
direct ſcope is to eſtabliſh the particular ſyſtem to 
which it is attributed, ſo has it the ſame force, 


though more indirectiy, to overthrow every other 


ſyſtem. In deſtroying a rival ſyſtem, it likewiſe de- 
ſtroys the credit of thoſe miracles on which that 


ſyſtem was eſtabliſhed; fo that all the prodigies of 
different religions are to be regarded as contrary 


facts; and the evidences of theſe prodigies, whether 


weak or ſtrong, as Oppoſite to each other. Accord- 


ing to this method of reaſoning, when we believe 
any miracle of MaBhOMEr or his ſucceſſors, we have 
for our warrant the teſtimony of a few barbarous 
ARABIANS: And, on the other hand, we are to re- 


gard the authority of Titus Livius, Prurakch, 


Tacitus, and in ſhort, of all all the authors and 
witneſſes, Grecian, Cuinsgs:*, and Roman CaTHo- 
Lic, who have related any miracle in their particu- 
lar religion; I ſay, we are to regard their teſtimony 
in the ſame light as if they had mentioned that 
Manokgrax miracle, and had 'in expreſs terms con- 
tradicted it, with the ſame certainty as they have for 
the miracle they relate. This ar gument may appear 


ever * and refined; but is not in reality dif- 


ferent 


* 
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. 
ferent from the reaſoning of a judge, who ſuppoſes, 
that the credit of two witneſſes, maintaining a crime 


againft any one, is deſtroyed by the teſtimoriy of two 
others, who affirm him to have been two hundred 


leagues diſtant, at the ſame inſtant when the crime 
1s ſaid to Have been NAAR 


EF 4:5 
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hiſtory, is that which TactTvs reports of VESPA. 
STAN, who cured a blind man in ALEXANDRIA by 
means of his ſpittle, and a lame man by the mere 


touch of his foot; in obedienee to a viſion of the 


god SERaPrs, who had enjoined them to have re. 
courſe to the Emperor for theſe miracufous cures. 
The ſtory may be ſeen in that fine hiſtorian ; where 


every circumſtance ſeems to add weight to the teſ- 
timony, and might be diſplayed at large wie all the 


force of argument and eloquence, if any one were 
now concerned to enforce the evidence of that ex- 


ploded and idolatrous ſuperſtition; The gravity, 
ſolidity, age, and probity of fo great an emperor, 


who, through the whole courſe of his life, converſed 
ina familiar manner with his friends and conrtiers, 
and never affected thoſe extraordinary airs'of divi- 


nity aſſumed by Al EX ANDER and PENHETNTUs. The 


hiſtotian, a cotemporary writer, noted for candour 


and veracity, and with all the greateſt and * 


* Hiſt. lb. v. cap. 8. sasrorsoe e the fame ac 
count in vita VESP. ; 
2 . 


One of the beſt a miracles in all prophane 
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ſo free from any tendency to credulity, that he even 


penetrated genius, perhaps, of all antiquity; and 


lies under the contrary imputation, of atheiſm and 


prophaneneſs: The perſons, from whoſe authority 


he related the miracle, of eſtabliſhed character for 


judgment and veracity, as we may well preſume, 


eye - witneſſes of the fact, and confirming their teſti- 


' mony, after the Fravian family was deſpoiled of the 
empire, and could no longer give any reward as the 
price of a lie. Utrumque, que interfuere, nunc, quoque 
moemorant, poſtquam nullum mendacio pretium. To which 


if we had the public nature of the facts, as related 


it will appear, that no evidence can well be ſuppoſed 


ſronger for ſo groſs and ſo palpable a falſchood. 


There is alſo a memorable ſtory related by Car- 
dinal DE RETz, which may well deſerve our conſi- 
deration. When that intriguing politician fled into 
Seain, to avoid the perſecution, of his enemies, he 
paſſed through Sar a60ssa, the capital of AxRA GO, 
where he was ſhewn in the cathedral a man, who 


had ſerved ſeven years as a door-keeper, and was 


well known to every body in town-that had ever 
paid his devotions at that church. He had been 
ſeen, for ſo long a time, wanting a leg, but recover- 


ed that limb by the rubbing of holy oil upon the 
ſtump; and the cardinal aſſures us, that he ſaw him 


with two legs. This miracle was vouched by all 


the canons of the church; and the whole company 
in town were appealed to for a confirmation of the 


5s es. + 
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: fact, whom the cardinal found, by their bak | 1 
_ devotion, to be thorough believers of the miracle. 
Here the relater Was Alle cotemporary to the ſup- 
poſed prodigy, of an incredulous and libertine cha- 
racter, as well as of great genius; the miracle of ſo 
ſingular a nature as could ſcarcely admit of a coun- 
terfeit, and the witneſſes very numerous, and all of 
tzem ina manner ſpectators of the fact to which they 
gave their teſtimony. And what adds mightily to 
the force of the evidence, and may double our ſur- 
| priſe on this occaſion, is, that the cardinal himſelf, 
who relates the ſtory, ſeems nor to give any credit 
to it, and conſequently cannot be ſuſpected of any 
concurrence in the holy fraud. He conſidered 
juſtly, that it was not requiſite, in order to reject a 
fact of this nature, to be able accurately to diſprove 
the teſtimony, and to trace its falſehood, through 
all the circumſtances of knavery and credulity which 
produced it. He knew, that, as this was commonly 
altogether impoſlible at any ſmall diſtance of time 
and lacs! ſo was it extremely difficult, even where 
one was immediately preſent, by reaſon of the bi- 


* gotry, ignorance, cunning, and roguery of a great 

k part of mankind, He therefore concluded, like a 

8 juſt reaſoner, that ſuch an evidence carried falſehood 

e upon the very face of it; and that a miracle, ſup- 
c ported by any human teſtimony, was more properly 

11 2 ſubject of deriſion than of argument. 
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There ſurely never was a greater number of mi- 
racles aſcribed to one perſon, than thoſe which were 
lately ſaid to have been wrought in France upon 
the tomb of Abbe PARIS, the famous JaxskxNIST, 
with whoſe ſanctity the people were fo long delu- 
ded. The curing of the ſiek, giving hearing to the 
deaf, and fight to the blind, were every where talk- 
ed of as the uſyal effects of that holy ſepulchre. But 
What is more extraordinary, many of the miracles: 
were immediately proved upon the ſpot, before 
judges of unqueſtioned integrity, atteſted by wit- 


neſſes of credit and diſtinction, in a learned age, ane 


on the moſt eminent theatre that is now in the world. 
Nor is this all: A relation of them was publiſhed and 
diſperſed every where; nor were the Jeſuits, though 
a learned body, ſupported by the civil magiſtiate, 
and determined enemies to thoſe opinions, in whoſe 
favour the miracles were ſaid to have been wrought, 
ever able diſtinctly to refute or detect them. Where 


1 hall we find ſuch a number of circumſtances, 


agreeing to the corrobgr ation of one fact? And 
what have we to oppoſe to ſuch a c oud of witncſlcs, | 
but the abſolute impgſſibility or miraculous nature 
of the events which they relate? And this, ſurely, 
in the eyes of all reaſonable people, will alone 
* * as a ſufficient renten, 


— 
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Is the conſequence juſt, 1 ſome human 


teſtimonyhas the utmoſt force and authority i in ſome 
So caſes, 


* 
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caſes, when i it relates the battle of Pas LIPPI Or Pu- AR- 
SALIA for inftance ; that therefore all kinds of teſti- 
mony, muſt, in all caſes, have equal force and autho- 
rity? Suppoſe that the CaSARIAN and POMPELAN 
factions had each of them claimed the victory in 
theſe battles, and chat the hiſtorians of each party 
had uniformly aſcribed the advantage to their own 
ſide; how could mankind, at this diſtance, have 
been able to determine between them ? The con- 
trariety is equally ſtrong between the miracles related 
by HERO DO rs or PLUTARCH, and thoſe delivered 
by MARIANA, BE PDE, or any monkiſh hiſtorian. 
The wale lend a very academic faith to every re- 
port which favours the paſſion of the reporter; whe- 
ther it magnifies his country, his family, or himſelf, 
or in any other way ſtrikes in with his natural incli- 
nations and propenſities. But what greater tempta- 
tion than to appear a miſſionary, a prophet, an am- 
baſſador from heaven? Who would not encounter 
| many dangers and difficulties, - in order to attain ſo 
B ſublime a character? Or if, by the help of vanity 
> and a heated imagination, a man has, firſt made a 
convert of himſelf, and entered ſeriouſly into the delu- 
ſion, whoever ſcruples to make uſe of pious frauds, in 
ſupport of ſo holy and 1 meritorious a e 5 


— 


l Ik) be ſmalleſt ſpark may here kindle i into the greateſt 
flame; becauſe the materials are always prepared 
, Etro | "XC 1 for 
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for it. The avidum genus auricularum *, the gazing 
"populace, receive greedily, without examination, 
whatever ſoothes ſuperſtition, and promotes wonder. 


How many ſtories of this nature, have, in all ages, 
been detected and exploded in their infancy ? How 
many more have been' celebrated for a time, and 
have afterwards funk into negle& and oblivion, 
Where ſuch reports, therefore, fly about, the ſolu- 
tion of the phænomenon is obvious; and we judge 
in conformity to regular experience and obſervation, 
when we account for it by the known and natural 
principles of credulity and deluſion. And ſhall we, 
rather than have a recourſe to ſo natural a ſolution, 
allow of a miraculous violation of the moſt eſtabliſhed 
laws of nature. 

1 need not mention the difficulty of detecting a 
falſehood in any private or even public hiſtory, at the 
plage where it is ſaid to happen; much more when 
the ſcene is removed to ever ſo ſmall a diſtance. Even 
a court of judicature, with all the authority, accuracy, 
and judgment which they can employ, find themſelves 
often at a loſs to diſtinguiſh between truth and falſe- 
hood in the moſt recent actions. But the matter never 
comes to any iſſue, if truſted to the common method 
of altercation and debate and flying rumours ; eſpeci. 
ally when mens paſſions have taken part on either fide. 


* * 


In 
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In the infancy of new religions, the - wiſe and | 
Hearned commonly eſteem the matter too inconſider- 
able to deſerve their attention or regard; And when 
afterwards they would willingly detect the cheat, in 
order to undeceive the deluded multitude, the ſeaſon 
is now paſt, and the records and witneſſes, which 


might clear up the matter, have periſhed beyond 
| TORTS 


No means of detection remain, but thoſe which 
muſt be drawn from the yery teſtimony itſelf of the 
reporters: And theſe, though always ſufficient with 
the judicious and knowing, are commonly too fine to 
fall under the comprehenſion of the vulgar. | 


Upon the whole then it appears, that no teſtimony 
for any kind of miracle has ever amounted to a pro- 
bability, much leſs to a proof; and that even ſuppo- 
ſing it amounted to a proof, it would be oppoſed by 
another proof, derived from the very nature of the 
fact which it would endeavour to eſtabliſh. It is ex- 
perience only which gives authority to human teſti- 

mony ; and it is the fame experience which aſſures us 
of the laws of nature. When, therefore, theſe two. 
kinds of experience are contrary, we have nothing to 
do but ſubtratt the one from the other, and embrace 
an opinion, either on one fide or the other, with that 
aſſurance which ariſes from the remainder. But ac- 
cording to the Preps here explained, this ſubtrac- 
| tion, 


6 
tion, with regard to all popular religions, amounts to 
an entire annihilation ; and therefore we may eſta- 


bliſh it as a maxim, that no human teſtimony can have 
ſuch force as to prove a miracle, and make it a juſt 


foundation for any ſuch ſyſtem of religion. 


I beg the limitations here made may be remarked, 
when I ſay, that a miracle can never be proved, fo 
as to be the foundation of a ſyſtem of religion. For 
. F own, that otherwife, there may poſſibly be miracles 
or violations of the uſual courſe of nature, of ſuch a 
kind as to admit of proof from human teſtimony; 
though perhaps it will be impoſſible to find any ſuch 
in all the records of hiſtory. Thus, ſuppoſe all au- 
thors, in all languages, agree, that, from the firſt of 
JANUARY 600, there was a total darkneſs over the 
whole earth for eight day : Suppoſe that the tradition 
of this extraordinary event is ſtill ſtrong and lively 
among the people; That all travellers, who return 
from foreign countries, bring us accounts of the ſame 
tradition, without the leaſt variation or contradiftion : 
It is evident, that our preſent philoſophers, inſtead of 
of doubting the fact, ought to receive it as certain, 
and ought to ſearch for the cauſes whence it might be 
derived. The decay, corruption, and diffolution of 
nature, is an event rendered probable by ſo many 
analogies, that any phænomenon which ſeems to have 
a tendency towards that cataſtrophe, comes within the 
| reach 


64x) 
reach of human tellimony, if that teſtimg 


y be very 
extenſive and. — „ £98 
But cate that all the W lin treat t of 

ENGLAND ſhould agree, that on the firlt of aN 
1600, Queen ELIZABETH died; that both before 
and after her death ſhe was ſeen by her phyſicians and 
the whole court as is uſual with perſons of her rank; 

that her ſucceſſor was acknowledged and proclaimed 
by the Parliament; and that, after being interred a 
month, ſhe again appeared, reſumed the throne, and 
governed ENGLAND for three year: I muſt confeſs 
that I ſhould be ſurpriſed at the concurrence of fo 
many odd circumſtances, but ſhould not -have the 
leaſt inclination to believe ſo miraculous an event. I 
ſhould not doubt of her pretended death, and of thoſe 
other public circumſtances that followed it: I ſhould 
only aſſert it to have been pretended, and that it nei- 
| ther was, nor poſſibly could be real. You would in 
vain object to me the aifhculty, and almoſt impoſſi- 
bility, of deceiving the world in an affair of fuck 
conſequence. The wiſdom and ſolid: judgment of 
that renowned queen, with the hitle or no advantage 
which ſhe could reap from ſo poor an artifice: all 
this might aſtoniſh me; but I would ſtill reply, that 
| the knavery and folly of men are ſuch common phæ- 
nome na, that I ſhould rather believe the moſt extra- 
| ordinary events to ariſe from their concurrence, than 
| admit of ſo ſignal a violation of the laws of nature. 
But 
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But ſhould this miracle be aſcribed to any new ſy- 
ſtem of religion; men in all ages have been ſo much 
impoſed on by ridiculous ſtories of that kind, that 

| this very circumſtance! would be a full proof of a 

cheat, and ſufficient with all men of ſenſe, not only 

to make them rejet the fact, but even reject it with- 
out farther examination. Though the Being, 
whom the miracle is aſcribed, be in this caſe Al- 
mighty, it does not upon that account become a whit 
more probable; ſince it is impoſſible for us to know 
the attributes or actions of fuch a Being, otherwiſe 
than from the experience which we have of his pro- 
ductions in the uſual courſe of nature. This ſtill 
reduces us to paſt obſervation, and obliges us to com- 
pare the inſtances of the violation. of truth in the 
| teſtimony of men, with thoſe of the violation of the 
laws of nature by miracles, in order to judge which 
of them is moſt likely and probable. As the viola- 
tions of truth are more common in the teſtimony. 
concerning religious mtracles, than in that concern- 
| ing any other matter of fatt, this muſt diminiſh very 
much the authority of the former teſtimony, and 
| make us form a general reſolution, never to lend any 
attention to it, with whatever Ipecious N it 


may be covered. 


Lord Bacon ſeems to have embraced the ſame 
principles of reaſoning. « We ought (fays he) to 
6 make a colleftion or particular hiſtory of all mon- 
1 | | | 4. ſters 


FT. 
6 ſters and prodigious births or productions, and, in 
& a word, of every thing new, rare, and extraordi- 
« nary in nature, But this muſt be done with the 
« molt ſevere ſcrutiny, leſt we depart from truth 
« Above all, every relation muſt be conſidered as 
« ſuſpicious which depends in any degree upon reli 
« gion, as the prodigies of Livy; And no leſs ſo, 
ce every thing that is to be found in the writers of 
&« natural magic or alchymy, or ſuch authors who 


“ ſeem, all of them to have an unconquerable appe- 
c tite for falſehoed and fable x. 


I am the better pleaſed with the method of reaſon- 
ing here delivered, as I think it may ſerve to con- 
found thoſe dangerous friends or diſguiſed enemies to 
the Chriſtian Religion who have undertaken to defend 
it. by the principles of human reaſon. Our moſt holy, 
religion is founded on Faith, not on reaſon; and it is 
a ſure method of expoſing it to put it to ſuch a trial 
as it is by no means fitted to endure. To make this 
more evident, let us examine thoſe miracles related 
in ſcripture; and not to loſe ourſelves in too wide a 
field, let us confine ourſelves to ſuch as we find in 
the Pentateuch, which we ſhall examine according to 
the principles of theſe pretended Chriſtians, not as 
the word. or teſtimony of God himſelf, but as the 
production of a mere human writer and hiſtorian. 


Here then we are firſt to conſider a book, preſented. 


to us by a barbarous and ignorant people, written 


oF 


Nov. Org. lib. ii. aph. 29. 
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in an age when they were ſtill more barbarous, and 
in all probability long after the facts which it relates, 

corroborated by no concurring teſtimony, and re- 
ſembling thofe fabulous accounts which every nation 


gives of its origin. Upon reading this book, we 


find it full of prodigies and miracles. It gives an 
account of a ſtate of the world and of human nature 


entirely different from the preſent: Of our fall from 
that ſtate: Of the age of. man extended to near a 
_ thouſand years: Of the deftruttion of the world by 


a deluge: Of the arbitrary choice of one people, as 
the favourites of heaven; and that people the coun- 
trymen of the author: Of their deliverance from 
bondage by prodigies the moſt aſtoniſhing imagina- 
ble: 1 defire any one to lay his hand upon his heart, 
and after a ſerious conſideration declare, whether 
ke thinks that the falſehood of ſuch a bock, ſup- 
ported by ſuch a teſtimony, would be more extra- 


ordinary and miraculous than all the miracles it 


relates; which is, however, neceffary to make it be 


received according to the meafures .of gs td 
above eſtabliſhed. 


_ 


What-we have ſubd ok miracles may be applied, 
without any variation, to prophecies; and indeed, 
all prophecies are real miracles; and; as ſueh only, 
can be admitted as proofs of any revelation. If it 


did not. exceed the capacity of human nature to 


foretel future events, it would be abſurd to employ 


any 


/ 


; Eo 
any prophecy as an argument for a divine miſſion or 
authority from heaven: So that upon the whole we 


may conclude, that the Chriſtian Religion not only 


without one. Mere reaſon is inſufficient to convince 
us of its veracity: And whoever is moved by Fauk 
to aſſent to it, is conſcious of a continued miracle 
in his own perſon, which ſubverts all the principles 
of his underſtanding, and gives him a determination 
to believe what is moſt contrary to cuſtom and ex- 
perience. | | 
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was at firſt attended with miracles, but even at this 
day cannot be believed by any reaſonable perſon 
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